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wafers ; and a cabinet-maker deposed that he had 
heard him speak about a * Sacrament day.” 

The bare suspicion of being a catholic, and espe- 
cially a priest of that denomination, was sufficient, 
at the period of which we are writing, to elicit the 
strongest prejudices against the unfortunate delin- 

canes XVII. quent. A fair and impartial trial was, therefore, not 
to be expected. Thrice happy are we, in this en- 

Srranae as it may appear, it was, nevertheless, | jichtened age, in being freed from the iron shackles 
a fact, that Marshall's ironical question respecting of such bigotry and intolerance ! 

“the amiable Mary Burton,” might have been an.’ : 
swered in the affirmative. The reader will, come} period of suspense? They can be more readily con- 
less, recollect, that, on her first examination, the only | ceived than described. Knowing the amiable quali- 
negroes implicated by Mary, were Prince, Casar, | ties of her preceptor’s heart, and deeply impressed 
and Cuffee; and that she voluntarily deposed, under) with the obligations she owed him as the preserver 
the solemnity of an oath, that she never saw any white | of her life, she could not but experience a lively soli- 
person with them, when they talked of their felo-) cjtude for his safety and reputation. Whatever might 
nious plans, except the Hughsons and Margaret! jaye been the errors of his religious education, she 
Kerry. felt confident of the integrity of his motives, and the 

No sooner, however, was it known that Ury was in} rectitude of his actions. Under such impressions, she 
custody, on suspicion of being a catholic priest, than) considered him the innocent victim of bigotry and 
Mary Burton pronounced him to be one of the prin-| fanaticism, and repelled the aspersions of his accu- 
cipal instigators of the conspiracy! having been fre-| sers as the ebullitions of malignant calumny. 
quently at Hughson’s when the conspirators held — As the hour of his trial approached, tel —_o 


eetings there, and take v ze 3 activ a : : 
meetings there, ken a very zealous and — naturally increased, until its effects on her health and 


art in their secret debates and machinations ! 9 : : 
P = ions! The’ spirits became seriously alarming. 


gant jury, thavefere, —— ae en in finding two! "Howard watched these indications of heartfelt soli- 
distinct bills against the ill-fated Ury ; one, ** for coun- 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 








But what were the feelings of Lavinia during this 


slave, called Quack, to set tire to the king’s house in Lavinia’s tenderest regard. It is not impossible that 
the fort, in pursuance of which the said house, &e.} many of our heroine's friends were impressed with 
was burnt ;” and the other, “for that he, being an) the same idea; for out-door gossips did not hesitate 
ecclesiastical person, made by authority pretended | to assert, and give currency to the calumny, that the 
from the See of Rome, did, after the time limited in governor's daughter was “ dying of love for the pa- 
the said act, [as quoted in Chapter I1.] come into pist priest, who was about to be tried for his life.” 

the province and city of New-York, and there remain) Although Howard did not entertain a doubt of 
for the space of seven months, and did profess him- Ury’s innocence, he had still seen enough, during his 
self to be an ecclesiastical person, made and ordain-) residence in New-York, to convince him that there 


ed by authority from the See of Rome, and did ap-} was jittle prospect of his honourable acquittal. His | 
pear soto be, by celebrating masses and granting! oy1y hope was in the clemency of the governor, who | 





absolutions,” &c. might be induced to grant a pardon to the preserver 
To each of those indictments, Ury indignantly! of jis child. 

pleaded not guilty, and avowed himself ready for! Whatever might have been the secret sentiments of 
trial. A fortnight was suffered to elapse, however, | Sorubiero, he was professedly a zealous and active 
before he was brought to the bar for that purpose.) advocate in the cause of his unfortunate friend, and 
In the mean time, the confessions of several new | frequently consulted with Howard on the most effec- 
culprits, who received their cues from the incompre-| tual means of snatc hing him from the perilous whirl- 
hensible Merlin, seemed to confirm the last deposi-| pool of fanatical persecution which was threatening 
tion of Mary Burton, respecting Ury's participation | his destruction. 


in the * Negro Plot.” Kane, the soldier—who was| The fearful day at length arrived, and such was the 


| 
on duty as sentry at the hour of Quack’s first attempt curiosity of the public, that the hall of justice was fill- 
to burn the fort, and who had recently been implica-|/ ed at an early hour. When the prisoner was con- 
ted by the confession of a black at the stake—was | ducted to the bar, every eye was fixed upon him with 
taken into custody ; and, after persisting in his inno- an expression of intense interest. Nothing, however, 
cence for a long time, was at length induced, by the | could be read in his manly countenance but conscious 
secret advice of his confederate, Merlin, to make a’ innocence, and the dignity of offended pride. When. 


confession. The unfortunate Ury was, of course, a) the jury were about to be impannelled, he waved the | 


conspicuous character in the specious tale he unfold-_|| right of challenge, and, unsupported by counsel, per-| 
ed. Sarah Hughson, also, whose sentence of death|| mitted the investigation to proceed. Howard, Soru-| 
had been respited for the purpose of eliciting from) biero, and Marshall, obtained stations near the pri-| 
her some important information respecting the plot, | soner. 

and who had hitherto persisted in her innocence and|| The cause was opened by the public prosecutor in| 


: : : & ‘citude with feelings equally acute, as they tended to | 
. . ” ro. 6 « . . ° r . - 
selling, abetting, and procuring,” &c. “anegroman) .o.¢rm him in the belief that I ry was the object of 


| rents ; after which, the witnesses for the king were 
|| called and sworn. 

Mary Burton and William Kane were then suc- 
/cessively called upon to testify to the facts within 
\their knowledge “ concerning the conspiracy to burn 
down the town, and murder and destroy the inhabit- 
jants ; and what part the prisoner at the bar had acted 
in it.” Their testimony astonished all who heard it ; 
some being thunderstruck atthe audacity of the wit- 
| nesses, but more at the supposed depravity of the ac- 

cused. Ury himself was confounded at such unex- 
pected charges as were brought against him ; and his 
‘consequent embarrassment was unfortunately consi- 
dered as an indication of guilt. It is unnecessary to 
recapitulate the absurd and ridiculous fabrications of 
| the two unprincipled wretches who testified against © 
him ; let it suffice, that he was convicted on both 
| indictments, and sentenced to be hanged. He re- 


ceived his sentence with calmness and resignation, 
feeling sensible that any appeal to the mercy or jus- 
tice of the court was worse than useless. He only 
requested sufficient time to be allowed him to settle 
| his private affairs, and was granted ten days! 





THE REPOSITORY. 





FROM THE CRYSTAI 
THE SOLDIER'S SON. 


BY MKS. DUMONT, OF VEVAY, INDIANA 


‘ Suatt I take your baggage, sir,’ said an intelligent 
looking boy to a traveller, who had just landed at one of 
our eastern cities 

“ My servant takes charge of it,” replied the gentleman, 
but, struck with the peculiar interest of his countenance, as 
the boy retired, he flung him a piece of money. The boy 
looked at it with hesitation, and his pale cheek reddened to 
crimson. Picking it up at length, he approached the travel 
ler with an air of embarrassment 

** Excuse me, sir; [ sought employment, not alms.” 
| “ True, my little Don,” said the gentleman, laughing, 
|“ but you will not return so very a trifle on my hands?” 

The boy stood a moment in silence. His young spirit 

evidently recoiled from the idea of appropriating the humi 
liating gift, and he remained twirling it in his fingers. Ther: 
was an expression of mingled haughtiness and gratitude ia 
his wrought features, and his slender form assumed all the 
irregular attitudes of indecision. Atthis moment a begga: 
approached them, and his countenance brightened. 
| “ Permit me,” he said, gracefully bowing to the travel- 
Her, “ permit me to transfer your bounty,” and presenting 
the unlucky coin to the humble mendicant, he instantly dis 
appeared 

This little incident made a strong impression on the mind 
of the stranger, and two days afterwards he distinguished 
ithe elastic figure of the boy among a group of labourers 

Pleased at again secing him, he immediately approached 
| him 
| “ May Lask your name, my young acquaintance ?"’ he in 
quired, in a tone of kindness 
“ Alvah Hamilton,” replied the boy, and be still conti 
nued to ply the instrument of labour with bateless diligence 
Our traveller, whose name was Courtney, looked at him 
| with increasing interest. The extreme beauty of his coun 
tenance, its marked expression of high and noble feeling 
| strongly contrasted with the coarseness of his dress, and 





ignorance of the whole matter, was now induced to) the usual manner, with a summary of the testimony || ihe rudeness of his employment. 


make an ample confession, which likewise bore hard 
upon Lavinia’s devoted tutor. A confectioner made 





about to be adduced, and on which the charges de-| 
| pended. This was followed by some violent philip- 


oath that Ury had applied to him for sugar bits or pics against the church of Rome, and all its adbes 


Have you parents?” inquired Mr, Courtaey 


“ Lhave yeta father.’ 
® And what is bis vocation?” 
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“ He is a worn-out soldier, sir, of the revolution, sir ;" and 
the boy applied himself to his task with an intensity that 
seemed intended to prevent further interrogation. 

The tenacious Courmey, however, was not to be shaken off. 

“ Do you live with your father ?"’ he continued. 

* Certainly, sir.” 

“ And where?” 

The boy pointed in silence to a decayed and miserable 
looking dwelling 

Mr, Courtney sighed. 

A keen November blast, which at that moment whistled 
around him, told the inadequacy of such a shelter 

“A soldier!’ he mentally exclaimed, “ and perhaps his 
blood has been shed to secure the rights of those who revel 
in luxury !” 

A few hours afterwards he knocked at the door of the 
shattered habitation. If an interest in the father had been 
already awakened by the son, it was at once confirmed by 
the appearance of the old man, now before him. He had 
raised his head slowly from the staff on which he was lean- 
ing at the entrance of the stranger, and discovered a coun- 
tenance where the lines of sorrow and suffering were dis- 
tinetly traced, Still there was something in his high though 
furrowed brow that told his affinity with the proud Alvah ; 
and the ravages of infirmity had not yet altogether robbed 
his wasted form of the dignity of the soldier. 

“Will you pardon the intrusion of a stranger ?"’ said Mr. 
Courtney.—* I have been led hither merely to chat au hour 
with a revolutionary veteran.” | 

““ He who comes to cheer the solitude of darkness must 
said the old man; and Mr. Courtney now per-| 
ceived that he was utterly blind ! 

The events of the revolution afforded an easy clue to con- 


” 


be welcome, 


versation, and they chatted without effort. 

“I would,” said Mr. Courtney, “ that every one who as- 
sisted in our glorious struggle might individually share the 
prosperity it has confirmed to our nation. I fear, however, 
there are many whose blood even has cemented the proud 
fabric of our independence, that are themselves left in want 
and obseurity.”’ 

* True,” said the old man, “ the decayed soldier whose 
strength was wasted in the conflict has but little for himself 
to hope; but | trust his posterity will reap the harvest be! 
has sown,” 

“You have a son,” said Mr. Courtney, “ worthy of such 
a harvest. Is the youth called Alvah your all!” 

“ All that survives of alarge family. He alone, the child 
of my old age, has been spared to save me from public de- 
pendence.” 

“Have you been long deprived of sight?" asked Mr 
Courtney. 

“ Only two years.’ 

“ And during that period have you had ne resource but 
the labour of your son!” 


’ 


* None; but the wants of a soldier are few, and the filial | 


piety of my boy renders him cheerful under every priva- 
tion that affects only himself. He labours incessantly, and 
i have no regret but that of seeing him thus fettered to ser- 
vitude.” 
“ Lwould,” said Mr. Courtney with enthusiasm, “ | would 
that I could place him ina sphere more suited to his worth 
With the advantage of education he would become an orna- 
ment to society; but this, ander your peculiar circumstances, 
he cannot have had even in an ordinary decree 


“ But for his taste for learning,” said the soldier, “ he 
must have been utterly destitute, There were hours, how- 
ever, when he could not labour, and as these have been in- 
variably devoted to study, he has gradually acquired its 
common principles.” 

The entrance of Alvah himself interrupted the conversa- 
tion. He had brought some little delicacies for his father, 
the avails of his day’s labour. 

* Thave just been thinking,” 
making some arrangements, with the approbation of your 
futher, for your future establishment. I grieve to see a boy 
of promise thus losing the spring-time of life.”’ ; 


said Mr, Courtney, “ of 


“ You forget, sir,” said Alvah, respectfully bowing, “ that 
1 can embrace no proposal that would separate ine from my 
father, however advantageous.” 

“ Certainly notin his present situation ; but I have friends 
here, who will readily assist me in making 
vision for his support, and you may then be put to business 


a suitable pro- 


shat will secure you a future competence, 
Impossible, sir! 


My father can have no claims like 


those on his son. *Tis a short season only since my weak- 
ness required his support, and shall I now transfer the du- 
ties of filial gratitude to the hand of charity ?” 

Mr. Courtney knew not what to reply. 

“ Do not think me ungrateful for your proffered kind- 
ness,” continued the boy, while his dark eye swam in tears, 
and every trace of pride suddenly gave place to the liveliest 
expression of gratitude; “ | feel most deeply your benevo- 
lent solicitude for my interest, but, indeed, sir, | am per- 
My father, too, is 


| 


fectly happy in my present condition. 
satisfied with the slender provision my labour affords, and 
should it hereafter become insufficient, I will not scruple to 
ask the aid of benevolence.” 

Mr. Courtney was affected. 
his head over his staff, and was probably invoking blessings 
A storm had commenced, and the 


The soldier had again leant 


on the head of his son! 
sleet was even then dripping through the broken roof. Mr 
Courtney rose to depart. 

“Must I then go,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ without rendering you 
any service’? Will you not even accept,’ and he put his 
hand in his pocket—but Alvah drew back with an expres- 
sion that answered the unfinished sentence. The old man 


gave him his hand with a smile of benignity. 


“ Accept my thanks, sir, and suffer me to crave the name | 


of him who has thus sought the dwelling of poverty.” 

The stranger gave his name and address, and receiving 
a promise that they would seek him in future need, reluc- 
tantly lett them. 

Mr. Courtney was a man of feeling, but he was also a man 
of pleasure; aud, with the votaries of dissipation, the soft 
and holy whisperings of benevolence are too oiten lost in 
more seductive strains. The scene he had now witnessed 
had, however, awakened all his better principles. The dig- 
nified submission of the father—the proud humility of the 
son, preferring the mest servile labour to the shadow of de. 
pendence—his deep but quiet tenderness for his untortu- 
nate parent, and his perfect exemption from selfish feel- 
ing—all were vividly impressed on their visitant. If an in- 
tercourse with the good influences even cold and torpid 


| hearts—as is beautifully exemplified by the Persian fable ot | 


the piece of clay that became an odoriferous substance by 
the contact of the rose—that influence must be strong in- 
deed on the soul of feeling. The breath of a corrupt world 


may dim the native gems of the heart, but let the language | 


of pure and elevated sentiment be heard, and the chords of 
responsive feeling will at once awaken like the sleeping 
tones of a harp attuned by the winds of heaven, For a lit- 
tle time, the pageantry of the world lost its power on the 


mind of the gay Courtney, and the haunts of pleasure were | 
He shuddered as he contrasted the elegancies 


forgotten. 
that surrounded him with the destitution he had witnessed. 
The straw pallet of age and infirmity—the scanty fuel—the 
precarious supply—the picture that memory drew seemed 
even yet more vivid than the reality. 

| The following day Mr. Courtney had left the city, but a 
blank cover, enclosing five hundred dollars, had been placed 
by an unknown hand in that of the old soldier. Years 
passed away, and the glow of unearthly pleasure that the 
traveller then experienced was gradually forgotten. The 
blandishments of pleasure resumed their wonted influence— 
her glittering wave again hurried him onward without the 
power of reflection; and if a momentary wish would have 
led him to inquire the further fate of Alvah Hamilton, the 
bright phantasma that surrounded him, diverted his pur- 
pose. Death had deprived him of an amiable wite, whose 
influence might have won him from the sphere of illusion, 
and his only child, early accustomed to the round of fa- 
shionable pursuits, thought not of opposing them. The ex- 
alted sentiments, however, which even in childhood she had 
imbibed from her mother, preserved her from their con- 
taminating influence; and amid the blights of a gay world, 
the purity of her character remained stainless as the snows 
of the unapproachable cliff. Gentle as the reed of summer, 
she yielded to the impulse of those with whom her lot was 
cast; but her mind, supported by highand frequent com- 
munion with the memory of her sainted parent, escaped 
the thraldom which habit might otherwise have secured. At 
the age of fifteen she accompanied an invalid friend to the 
medicinal springs of Ballston. This village, at that time, 
was a place of fashionable resort, and, to a mind like Isabe! 
Courtney's, attorded themes of limitless reflection. The 
buoyancy of health was here contrasted with the languor 
of disease—the hectic of death with the laugh of revelry— 
palpable images of mortality mingled with the votaries of 


! 
pleasure—the listless, who strove to annihilate time, anc 
the dying, who sought to add yet a few days to those they 


| had now to number. 


Soon after the arrival of Isabel, she was one day struck 
on entering the common sitting-room, by the appearance ot 
an old man, who sat alone and apparently unnoticed. His 
sightless eyes, his palsied limbs, and the white locks that 
were thinly scattered over his pallid temples, ail at once ri- 
vetted her attention. Her heart throbbed with pity, but 
reverence mingled with compassion as she marked the set- 
tled and placid expression of his countenance. At no great 
distance a group of ladies were indulging in bursts of levity, 
that, at this moment, struck mosi discordantly on her heart 

She felt that the presence of unfortunate age should at 
least inspire respect, and involuntarily approaching the 
unheeded old man, she was half resolved to address Lim. 
Her natural timidity, however, still withheld her, till she 
was at length called by one of the hoyden group to partake 
of some strawberries. The irresolute expression of her 
countenance at once changed to that of pleasure 

“| will beg some,” she said, unhesitating!y presenting 
her work basket, “ for this old gentleman’’—and she now 
approached him without embarrassmment—* Will you ac- 
cept some strawberries, sir?” 

The voice of Isabel was like the low, dying tones of an 
instrument; it touched every chord of the soul. The old 
man received them with a smile, that spoke a benediction ; 
while an elegant, though youthful stranger, who stood read- 
ing a newspaper with his back towards them, suddenly 
turned round and fixed his eyes on the blushing girl with 
| mingled admiration and surprise. 

She instinctively retreated, and joining the group she had 
Soon after, the 
Presenting it 


hitherto shunned, mingled in their trifling. 
youth himself approached with her basket. 
with a look of indescribable import, he said, 
| “ Accept, miss, the thanks and blessing of age for you 
delicate attention.” 

He then disappeared. 
addressed the old man in a tone of respect and tenderness 

“T have at length found more quiet lodgings, sir, and 
| will attend you whenever you feel able to walk.” 

The old man rose, and leaning on the arm of the youth, 


| In a short time be returned, and 


they left the apartment. 
“ They are then to be temporary sojourners in the vil- 
lage,” thought Isabel; and a sensation of pleasure, of which 


| she was perhaps unconscious, arose from the idea of again 


meeting them. She was not disappointed. They met the 


uext morning at the spring—and again and again met! 

Who shall describe the mingling of kindred spirits?’ Who 
shall trace the intricate and delicate sources of that myste- 
rious passion which at length sweeps like a torrent over the 
human soul? Scarcely a word had passed between the 
youthful strangers—they knew nothing of each other be 
yond the limits of a few short days; yet the years that had 
preceded had become to them as a tedious dream—the pre 
sent was their all of existence, and resembled the renovated 
life of the chrysalis, when it “ sails on new wings, through 
the summer air.” 

As yet, however, unconscious of the dangerous source 01 


this new sense of enjoyment, they met without embarrass- 
ment. The blush that dyed the cheek of Isabel in the pre 
sence of the stranger, was that of abstract pleasure; and 
the light, which flashed from his eye at her approach, was 
brilliant as the rays of heaven. The failing health of the 
blind old man, whom he daily attended to the spring, afiord- 
ed their only clue even to passing remark. The deep in- 
terest which his appearance excited in the bosom of Isabel 
conquered the scruples of vestal reserve, and she frequent- 
ly ventured a timid inquiry respecting the aged invalid. 

There are a thousand nameless attentions, too trifling for 
description, that come with a cheering influence over the 
feeling heart, like the imperceptible breeze that stirs the 
delicate leaf. Such were the attentions which misfortune 
invariably elicited from the hand of Isabel, no matter how 
narrow her sphere of action. Her voice, her step, were 
already known to the discriminating ear of the old man: 
and if his cane was dropt, or a seat was brought him, ly 
knew the ready hand that presented them. He was, how 
ever, evidently and rapidly failing—and at last Isabel met 
the interesting strangers no longer. 

Three days passed, and her attendance on her friend be 
A walk was proposed, and weary of her 


came a penance 
As they passed 
} 


self, she gladly became one of the party. 
Within view of the village cemetery, her gaze was arrested 
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by agfuneral procession. Their duties were finished, and 
they Were returning—but there was one, who yet lingered, 
and with folded arms leaned over the new-made grave! 
Could it be /—yes, it was the youthful stranger—and Isabel 
at once comprehended the melancholy scene. 

The party proceeded, and ere their return, the surround- 
ing landscape was flooded with the silver light of a full 
moon. The feelings of Isabel were rendered yet more in- 
tense by the softening influence of the hour, and almost un- 
able to proceed, she leaned on the arm of the friend, whose 
strength was yet but imperfectly restored, and fell behind 
her gayer companions. Again her eye was turned to the 
last asylum of humanity—the solitary mourner had left the 
spot, and, with a melancholy step, was slowly returning to 
the village. Their paths intersected, and he was already 
before her. He bowed, and both were for some moments 
sileat. He at length said, in a voice of suppressed emotion, 

‘The cause which brought me hither is now termina- 
ted in the grayg. I leave this place to-morrow. Suffer me 
then, miss, even at this moment of sorrow, to thank you, for 
the interest you have evinced in the sufferings of my de- 
parted father—for the soothing attentions you have paid 
him. If the cup of affliction is ever yours, may some kind 
spirit, gentle as your own, temper its bitterness—some be- 
ing, bright and lovely as yourself, hover round your pillow.” 

Isabel could not reply. Her party had now halted, and 
as she rejoined them, the young stranger uttered e stifled 
farewell, and striking into another path, disappeared. 

Ou her return, the subdued Isabel was pressed to the bo- 
som of her father. If any thing at this moment could have 
given her pleasure, it was his arrival, as she panted to leave 
a spot that was now, to her, utterly devoid of interest. 
The light adieus of ceremony were easily concluded, and 
early the following morning she was equipped for departure. 

As her father handed her into the carriage he stopped to 
speak with an acquaintance, while a young man, who was 
passing at the moment, suddenly paused, and clasping his 
hand, exclaimed, 

“ Mr. Courtney, my benefactor !” 

* | do not understand you, sir,” said the astonished Court- 
ney, “know of no one who can give me so flattering a title.” 

“ Ah,” said the young man, whose countenance and voice 
were but too familiar to the trembling Isabel, “ am I then 
so changed? Iam Alvah Hamilton, the soldier's son, whom, 
seven years ago, you rescued from extreme poverty !" 

Mr. Courtney pressed his hand with emotion. 

You mean, my young friend, the scornful boy whom I 
« ould have rescued, but for his intolerable pride.” 

“ Oh, sir, evasion is unavailing. We could not mistake 
ihe hand that relieved us. Have you not then some interest 
in hearing—will you not suffer me to tell you, what have 
been the fruits of your bounty ?” 

* [shall gladly listen to aught in which you are concern- 
ed,” said Mr. Courtney, and Alvah proceeded. 

“ Two days after you left us my poor father was removed 
to a more comfortable shelter, and I was entered at school. 
1 could yet attend to the personal wants of my father, and 
incited to exertion by every claim of gratitude and duty, lt 
could but progress in my studies. I was soon aready pen- 
iaan and accomptant, and a year afterwards was received 
iato a wealthy mercantile house as an under clerk. My 
wages enabled me to make immediate provision for my fa- 
ther, and they were yearly augmented. And now,” he 
added, in a subdued tone, “ since he is at length called to 
receive fav higher wealth than that of earth, my first exer- 
tions shall be to discharge the pecuniary part of that obliga- 
‘ion which has so greatly influenced my present destiny.” 

* The obligation which you speak of,”’ said Mr. Court- 
ney, “ does not exist. An ample equivalent was at once 
received in the pleasure of assisting indigent virtue. Do 
not then wound again by so unjust an allusion—but tell me 
is your venerable father no more !” 

Alvah briefly sketched the late events, and Mr. Courtney 
now shook him warmly by the hand, 

Farewell, dear Alvah. My carriage has been some 
time waiting. Believe that I rejoice in your prosperity, and 
vermember you may always command my friendship.”’ 

Alvah looked wistfully after him as he departed, but the 
form of Isabel was not visible. She had shrunk back in the 
carriage at his approach, and had thus escaped observation. 
rom her father, who was himself too much excited to no- 


tice the agitation of his child, she now heard a description | 


of his first knowledge of Alvah Hamilton. She made no 
comments, but every word was treasured ap in her heart 


= - — 
and though years passed away without a single event to 
recall his memory, every vision of her fancy, every idea of 
moral excellence in the imagination of Isabel was identified 
with his image. This imperishable attachment, however, 
partook of the high tone of her mind. It was a deep and 
sacred principle, hidden in the recesses of her heart, and 
leaving no trace on the surface of her character. 

Isabel was far too lovely to remain unsought, and Mr 
Courtney was astonished at her decided rejection of re- 
peated and splendid offers. He expostulated, he eutreated, 
he taxed her with perverseness. She deprecated his anger 
with seraphic gentleness. She anticipated his every other 
wish, but her firmness remained unshaken. His attention 
was at length called to objects of yet deeper anxiety. 

His love of pleasure, his boundless expenditures, his reck- 
lessness of gain, had gradually wasted an estate which, 
though sufficient for all the chaster elegancies of life, was 
inadequate to the support of prodigality. 

He now stood on the verge of ruin, and those who had 
shared his substance looked coldly and carelessly on its 
wreck, while the unhappy Courtney, driven almost to mad- 
ness, could scarcely believe the perfidy ofthe world he had 
hitherto implicitly trusted. He was not, however, without 
a comforter. At this hour of trial, the virtues of his child 
became more fully developed, as the gem gleams brightest 
through the shades of darkness. Her affection deepening 
in its intensity as its object was deserted by others; her for- 
titude, her cheerfulness now came over his scorched and 


witheved heart with balmy influence. Their family seat | 


was to be publicly sold, and the fearful day arrived. While 
it was yet crying, a new purchaser appeared, apparently 
from a distance. His horse dripped with speed, and his| 
countenance was pale and agitated. The property, as is’ 
frequent in such cases, was going at half its value, and the | 
stranger bid it off. Mr. Courtney was still the occupant, 


| 


and the new proprietor called on him immediately, Isabel 
bad at that moment left her father for some domestic call; 
and the unfortunate man was musing on their impending | 
expulsion from their present residence, when Alvah Hamil-| 
ton stood suddenly before him, 
“ Welcome, most welcome to my heart, dear Alval),”’ he 
exclaimed, “I can no longer welcome you to my home 
You have come but to witness my removal from all that was! 
once mine. I am here only on sufferance. To-morrow, 1} 
may have no shelter for my head.” 
“ Not so,” cried Alvah, “ you have yet a shelter: your | 
present home is still yours, and no earthly power can drive | 
you from it!” | 
* What mean vou?” said the breathless Courtney | 
* Fourteen years since,” he replied, “ you presented my 
father a sum which then preserved him from want, and se- 
cured me subsequent wealth. He received it but as a loan, 
and that debt devolved on me. True, you disclaimed it, 
but it was vet uncancelled. Reluctant to offead you, I de- 
urge, though the amount was long since ap- 





layed its disc 
propriated in my imagination for that purpose. It has not, 
however, lain idle. The profits of the house in which, some 
years ago, I became a partner, have been considerable 
Your litle capital has acquired its share, and its amount has, 
this day, redeemed your forfeited estate. By a mere acci- 
dent I had seen it advertised, and I lost no time in hasten- 
ing hither. And now,” he added, taking the hand of Mr. 
Courtney with a radiant smile, “ Will you not welcome 
your Alvah to your home? It is long since you gave me a 
check on your friendship I have come to claim it, and sure- 
ly you can no longer refuse the title of my benefactor, when 
from your bounty I have derived not merely wealth, but the 
unatterable pleasure of this moment.” 

Mr. Courtney wept. The thoughtless “‘ man of the world” 
wept at the sacred triumph of virtue. Alvah himself was 
overcome with the scene, and paced the floor in silence. A 
portrait of Isabel hung directly opposite him, and it now 
caught his eye. Starting back with amazement, he gazed 
at it as ata lovely phantom. It looked, indeed, like a thing 
ot life—the blue eye seemed to beam with expressionthrongh 
its long dark lashes, and there was surely breath on the deep 
red lip. Just so the auburn hair was parted on her white 
forehead when he last saw her—just so its shming ringlets 
strayed over her snowy neck 

* Tell me,” he at length exclaimed, turning to Mr. Court- 
ney, “ who is the original of this picture ’” 

Surprised at the agitation of his manner, Mr. Courtney 
replied, 

* Have you ever scen her 


500 crowns. 


7 . : 
“ Seen her? O yes! her image has been long, long en 
graven on my heart; but of her name I am yet ignorant.” 

“Her name is Courtney,” said the astonished father 
* She is my only child.” ; 

* Gracious heaven,” exclaimed Alvah, “ what new ex 
citement awaits me ! 

** May L ask the cause of this emotion, Alvah? How, o1 
in what manner have you known my beloved Isabel !” 

Alvah gave a wild and passionate description of their 
early and limited acquaintance ; and the long concealed at 
tachment of his daughter was at once revealed to the heart 
of Mr. Courtney 

** Tell me,” he said, taking the throbbing hand of his 


| young friend, “ tell me, Alvah, in sacred faith, if this im 


perfect knowledge of my child has awakened a sentiment 
of tenderness !"’ 
Alvah flung himself into his arms. 
* Ah. sir, have I not cherished her memory through the 
long season of utter hopelessness ! Has not my spirit turned 
from all the allurements of the world, to commune with the 
recollection of her virtues ?' 

Mr. Courtney left the room in silence, and returned with 
the trembling Isabel 

“ Ye are worthy of each other,” he said, and joiming their 
hands, he invoked the blessing of heaven on the dearest ob 
jects of bis heart. He then left them to pour out bis grati 
tude to Him who had thus redeemed the everlasting pro- 
mise—** Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” 


THE WIDOW AND THE CARDINAL. 


Ir was well exclaimed by Moliere, when a beggar, t 
whom he had given apiece of gold in alms, returned it, think 





ing the great dramatist had mistaken the coin, “ Keep the 
money, my friend, and accept this other piece; adding, 
“ Ou la vertu va-t-elle se nicher?”’ The action, says M 
Tachereau, the dramatist’s biographer, shows Moliere’s truc 
benevolence, and the exclamation, in finding an expression 
so happy for such just wonder, marks his genius. 

A circumstance of a similar nature once occurred in mo 
dern Rome. Cardinal Montalto was distinguished as much 


| by his practical charity, as by the humility and benevolence 


of his professions. Thrice a-week was his palace beset by 
the poor and unfortunate of the city. He dispensed freely 
his good counsel and his wealth, according to the state ot 
his petitioners, whether they suffered from the disease of 
the mind, or the gailing irritation of hopeless poverty. It 
happened that a widow, who had struggled hardly to sup 
port her child, a lovely girl just budding into womanhood, 
through a perilous sich ess: every article, the last remains 
of wealthier times, had been disposed of, and the widow 
vorseless landlord, was counselled by he: 





a prey to her re 
confessor to approach the charitable threshold of the good 
cardinal, The poor woman, attended by her daughter 
made her suit with a delicacy which touched the church 
man’s benevolence, whilst it, in some measure, awakened 
his curiosity. “ But five crowns!’ your eminence, was the 
reply of the widow, in answer to a question from the cardi 
nal, as tothe amount of her wants. The cardinal gave into 
her hands a piece of written paper, directing her to take it 
straightway to his steward. With prayers and thankfulness 
the widow departed on her grateful errand. She gave in 
the paper, when the steward forthwith counted out fifty 
crowns, and bade the widow make an acquittance for them 
This she resolved not to do, assurmg the steward that it was 
only five crowns for which she had petitioned the good 
cardinal: “ more,” added she, “1 cannot in good con- 
science take.”” It was allin vain that the steward showed 
the order written in the cardinal’s hand: “ he must have 
been in error,” replied the woman, and she still steadily re- 
fused to take more than the five crowns. On this the 
steward bade the widow follow him into the presence of thy 
cardinal: arrived before his eminence, the steward related 
the cause of his visit, saying that the widow refused to take 
more than five crowns, alleging that his eminence had com 
“And in truth so I have,”’ replied the 
On this he took up bis 


mitted a mistake 
cardinal; “ give me the paper 
pen, and, adding a cypher to the 50), made the order fo: 
aimed the cardina! 





‘Such honesty,”’ exe 
is but poorly paid even with five hundred crowns ' 





A kind heart is better than a cunning head 
Personal advantages are oftener snares than benefits 
Ease with propriety is the foundation of true elegance 
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FOR THE NEW-VYORK MIRROR, 
CHOOSING A PROFESSION. 
1 have ventured, } 

Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 


These many summers in a sea of giory, 
But (ar beyond my depth —I¥ oolsey. i} 


‘My son,” said Mr. Lewis, to a young gentleman | 
of eighteen, who had just graduated from a college, | 
‘it is time for you to think about some method of, 
supporting yourself. I have made my fortune by} 
perseverance, and you may easily do the same. Your 
sisters must be educated; little Bob must occupy | 
much of my care, in order that I may fit him, as 1} 
have done you, to act an honourable part in the | 
world, and to perform all your duties, as a citizen | 
and a man, with comfort and credit to yourself and | 
to me.” | 

Charles looked up at this stately harangue, and | 
opened his eyes with something of astonishment. He} 
knew his father was rich, and he had always been the | 
darling object of his affections. A plentiful supply | 


of pocket money had sent him through the adven-|| ‘ sede we 
“pe ae? ate |, advantage of the opinions of others, though to him | hi e: ) i . Ona sudd e 
tures incidental to a college life with considerable | “ I : = his forehead upon his hand @ 2 sadden be ves 


** But what would you prefer?” inquired Charles. || would at length snatch my patient from me, leaving 
** Let me have the benefit of your experience.” | me to be paid for my fruitless skill ; or when my vic- 
“Why, as for me,” answered Mr. Lewis, with a'/ tim had escaped, by flinging my prescriptions out of 


‘ satisfied air, “ Lhave, as you know, pursued the mer- | the window.” 


cantile business with a good deal of success. Ihave| *‘ You talk like a boy,” said Mr. Lewis, smiling at 


‘enjoyed my life as well as most men ; and, although | the volubility of his hopeful son. ‘* You cannot live 


when I began, I entered as aclerk in the house of C—) for ever in the woods, and you are, I hope, too proud 


| H. & Co. you see I have made my living, support- | to be an idler all your life. Every profession may 


ed my family, and built this house. I own lots in| be misrepresented and abused ; and, on the contrary, 
town and at Harlaem; I have fifty thousand dollars in| from every one, the honest and industrious man may 
the bank, and am annually layingup more; and my) reap profit and fame. I think your talents and edu- 
health is as good as it was when I used to sweep’ cation fit you for the pulpit But you need not 
my master’s floor, trim the lamps, open and shut the | speak. I see by your face, that you have a harangue 
windows, and get his letters from the post-office.” | ready against that too. I will give you time to reflect. 

Charles thought a moment, and the last words) These things should never be done in ahurry. Next 





| sounded dolefully in his ears. ** Sweep my master’s | week, or week after next, we'll talk it over again. So 


floor, trim his lamps, and get his letters out of the) come along, Charles, to dinner; prepare to be some- 
post-office !"" What would C. and P. and D. say, to | thing or other—and be great, whateveF you are.” 
see me sweeping my master’s floor, and going home| The worthy parent seized his hat and cane, and 
from the post-office with a bundle of letters and! meeting an old crony, they departed together, in 
newspapers under my arms?” These objections,| earnest conversation upon the state of the market, 
weighty as they were with him, he did not choose to! notwithstanding the lofty ideas of Master Charles 
advance against his father’s proposition, but, like upon the subject, who was thus left alone. 

| many others, he gained the same object by taking|| He remained a moment in deep silence, resting 





|| they were not of the greatest importance. 


and stretched out his arm, lifted his eyes to heaven 


eclat, and it might have been doubted whether he ap- | 
propriated to himself more renown for the really ho-|| 
nourable manner in which he had concluded his stu- | 
dies, or for the number of rakish and elegant young | 
men whom he numbered among his bosom friends, || 
and in whose enterprises he generally acted a distin- || 
guished part. He dressed with considerable style. | 


He had been presented with a splendid watch, which! 


he wore in his vest pocket, secured by a golden chain | 
passing around his neck, and falling in graceful folds! 
upon his bosom. If he did not own a horse, his par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Cooper, the livery stable keeper, 
usually supplied him with the fastest trotter on the 
road, so that Charles Lewis prided himself upon be- 
ing a buck of the first order, and as such was known! 
and respected among all the dashers about town. He 
readily adapted himself to the necessities of his situa-| 
tion; smoked his segar, and drank his brandy and! 
water like an alderman, and kept his own queue at) 
the city-hotel billiard table, where he pocketed the) 
most difficult balls, to the wonder and admiration of || 
every beholder. The cut of his coat was observed, || 
and the style of his cravat imitated; till, at length, | 
he arrived at such a height of distinction that nothing | 
was more common among the inexperienced and as- | 
piring orders of our fashionable youth, than to hear | 
his slang quoted with the flattering addition of * as) 
Charles Lewis says." With the ladies, he was a pro- | 


' 
| 


| 
! 





digious favourite. His graceful bow, his arch wit, || 
the ingenious and insinuating quality of his conver- || 
sation, the rustling of his velvet vest, and the flash-|| 
ing of his ruby ring, insensibly won the hearts of his | 
fair acquaintance; so that more diffident, and, per- 

haps, more sensible persons, who had nothing to dis- 

tinguish them but solid acquiremen:s and unassum- 


** Why, father, I think I should never make a mer-! in the attitude of Forrest, in the character of Tell, 
chant. Commerce is a trade calculated rather to) and broke out into the following words : 
contract than to expand a man’s mind; it consists| Yes, I will be great. My fame shall reach across 
only in ingenious inventions to outwit others, and I) the ocean: and I will be rich without bounds. Bat 
should not like to waste my thoughts upon cotton | I will not be great as other men are, nor will I] amass 
and stock, with no other object than to make money. || money by mean bargains.” He drew up his figure, 
I confess that existence——" | and folded his arms proudly on his breast. “I will 
He had fallen into one of his college compositions, be great as Kean, Kemble, Garrick, and Talma. I'll 
and might have enlightened the world with many | fling new light upon the divine Shakspeare. The 
other elegant sentiments upon commerce, but his fa- | world shall hear of me; and my name shall throng 
ther, who loved him, and who, having neglected to box, pit, and gallery, and my appearance shake the 
acquire a classical education himself, had conceived | foundations of the mighty dome. 1 will dispel the 
something uf au idea of his son’s qualifications and) bigoted prejudice which is attached to that slandered 
prospects, interrupted him. | profession ; and, by the strength of my integrity, and 
“ Well, Charles, no force. We'll try another.'| the force of my genius, I will ” 
What say you to the law ?” | He was cut short in his modest soliloquy by the 
** Oh, sir, worse and worse. Why, sir, the com-' entrance of his acquaintance, the costumer, whose bu- 
munity is already inundated with torrents of young) siness it was to make dresses for the actors, and who 
lawyers, and every annual examination washes over "professed to fit them all with the various garments 
us a new wave of busy, managing fellows, who do | of king, clown, and beggar, in most elegant style, and 
not make enough to pay for their paper. Besides, | oy the most reasonable terms. 
sir, the law is no favourite of mine. To succeed in “Ha!” exclaimed Charles. “The very man I 
it, you must sacrifice your health in long and dry | wich to see: though, five minutes ago, I would as 
study, and waste your days amidst the passion, p0-' jief have seen the devil. The old man has been ad- 
verty, and distress of your fellow-creatures ; gleaning | yising me to choose a profession; and, after having 
a livelihood from the earning of other men’s labour, taken me, in regular succession, through trade, law, 
and often without the consolation of having rendered | ang physic, he concluded—ha ! ha! ha !—by mount- 





jany service. The uncertainties, the delays, the jpg me plump into the pulpit. Only think of me, 


drudgery of the law, are worse than sweeping the | Andrew, with my black gown and long face, dealing 
floor, that is, than dealing in cotton.” out morality to ‘my dearly beloved brethren !’ ” : 
* You are hard to please, Charles, but must be the * And you refused, of course, and will want the 
best judge of your own feelings. How do you like | dress you bespoke ?” inquired the costumer. 
physic?” “To be sure I will, and this very week. I've got 
* Like physic, sir? Why, not at all——” ''my part, and rehearsed it. I am determined to get 


**T mean the study of physic, or medicine, you dog. 
You must not quiz me, Charles.” 

“Oh, sir,” answered Charles, laughing, * your 
horrors increase upon me in geometrical progression. 
Medicine is what, of all things, I abhor. I have no 
faith in doctors. I believe they kill as many as they’ 
save. I always hated medicine, since I read of Dr. 
f Sangrado, with his universal prescription of bleeding 

When his father spoke, he regarded him with some |and warm water. When all nature is bright and 
degree of surprise, and said, ' beautiful, and the flowers are breathing, and the birds 

“Well, sir, I am always ready to do whatever you, are singing; when the blue sky is shining over my 
wish, and will commence any thing, at any time you head, the fields covered with rich clever, and the 
appoint.” | shady woods echoing with the dashing of brooks, 1 


ing virtue, were completely eclipsed in his presence ; 
as some little star that had at first shed down its 
trembling light upon the world is lost in the radiance 
ef the rising moon. 

And yet Charles had a heart full of generous feel- 
ing, a mind highly cultivated, and talents sufficient 
to raise him to eminence. 


“Well, that’s right, my boy, that’s right,” observ-| should have to fill my pockets with ipecac and rheu- | 
ed Mr. Lewis; “ but you must choose, and notl. I) barb, and sneak into the dark, close, melancholy 
will never restrain my children after their years of dis-| chamber of the sick and dying, to lose my appetite, 
cretion, inthe pursuit of their own reasonable desires.” | my spirits, and even my life, when, perhaps, death 


through with it, and, if I am successful, Pll declare 
my resolution to continue on the stage—come out 
under my real name; and, though they may say I am 
a fool, ‘they shall not say but that I had the crown ;’ 
they shall not say that ‘I was fool in that.’ ” 

** Bravo! bravo! You shall have the dress to-night. 
T'll leave it at the theatre. You can try it on, and 
then 

“ And then,” interrupted the young aspirant, in a 
theatrical voice and attitude, ‘*‘ we shall be king in 
deed, my cousin——'" ”’ 

** Oh, you'll take, to a dead certainty,” exclaimed 
the costumer. ‘* So don’t be discouraged.” 

“Oh, no; ‘I'll climb betimes, without remorse oi 
dread, and my first step shall bp———’ But come, | 
must to dinner, and don’t forget the dress.” 

So saying, they parted. The costumer hied hin 
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to his shears and needle, chuckling over the profita- ! his attitudes awkward, and his gestures abominable. | 


ble bargain he had just concluded, and the thought- | He ranted and stratted through two or three acts, 
Jess and disobedient son, smoothed his face into its without any repetition of the applause which had 
usual expression, and went to join his unsuspecting | encouraged him on his first appearance, until the 
family. tent scene, when his wig fell off, and, in his confu- 


A few days after this conversation, while having | sion, crying ‘Give me another horse—bind up my 


” 


finished dinner, they sat picking nuts, and partaking | wour!s,”” he threw his sword with great rapidity 
moderately of some excellent old wine, the different agaist the big fiddle in the orchestra to the imminent 
members of Mr. Lewis’s family were struck with va- danger of the leader's nose. ‘This grand and origi- 
vious feelings by the information that he had taken nal flourish drew down the laughter and acclama- 
seats at the theatre. He was a liberal man, and a tions of all the spectators, except the unfortunate 
most affectionate father, and he intended thus to sur- violin-player, who was seriously occupied in feeling 
prise his children, whose lively taste for theatrical if the handle of his face had really escaped unhurt 
entertainments had not yet been sated by frequent) from this sudden and unexpected encounter. The 





attendance. 
By one of those caprices which fortune loves to 


|| universal hiss that succeeded, insinuated to the ma- 
nagers the public opinion, and the green curtain fell, 


which so much of the happiness of life consists. I 
| was unable to banish my friend Robert from my mind ; 
\|he still seemed to stand before me, with his serious 
| face, and arrayed in his neat and fashionable dress ; 
nothing was wanting to complete his daily costume, 
except the gray goose-quill, which he invariably kept 
over his left ear. The determined tone of his voice, 
as he pronounced the words ‘I intend to be mar- 
ried !” still seemed distinctly audible. 

| The sudden resolution of my friend had given a 
new course to my thoughts, and for once I permitted 
them to flow in a channel to which they were unac- 
‘customed. J too was becoming old—though I do 
‘not think that I appeared so advanced as my friend.— 
|| I needed not the intimations of the fair to convince 
‘me I was on the wrong side of thirty. Carried away 


play in the affairs of mortals, this was the very night to the infinite disappointment of Richmond, who) by the current, I had remained single, because I fan- 


which had been selected for the debut of a young 


stood at the wing, arrayed in complete armour of 


\ cied—ladies, was I incorrect ?’—that a wife would be 


gentleman, who, as the papers announced, “had | Allen's patent silver leather, and who thus saw his||a serious impediment to the accumulation of pro- 


never before appeared on any stage.” 

Mrs. Lewis expressed herself willing to go; Miss 
Maria was delighted at the thoughts of watching the 
difference between the performance of this young 
zentieman and of Mr. Cooper, who had lately left the 
city; Caroline and Eliza, the two young ones, sprang 


up in raptures, overturned their wine, kissed each | 


other and their father ; and little Bob, in his triumph, 
trod upon the foot of pussy, “ who was napping it 
quietly under the table.” Poor Charles was thunder- 
struck; but, amidst the confusion of the scene, the 
noise of the children, and the angry squall of the cat, 
the terror depicted in his countenance was happily 
unnoticed. His father had not been to the theatre 
before fur a year. He cursed his fate, which seemed 
determined to torment him, and, in the end, conceiv- 
ed the suspicion that Mr. Lewis had discovered his 
design, and took this method to defeat it. He ven- 
tured a timid glance at his face, but it was calm and 
smiling, and his utmost penetration could detect no- 
thing more than the gratification of the amiable fa- 
ther, who surveyed the group of his beautiful and 
happy children. 

His next hope was that some obstacle might occur. 
Perhaps it might rain. He got up and went to the 
window ; but the azure sky, which he had once eulo- 
gized so warmly, stretched its broad and lucid ex- 
panse over the city, in most provoking tranquillity. 

There was no use in grieving. Perhaps, after all, 
it was the best thing that could have happened. When 
his father should witness his success, and listen to the 


applause which every word should bring down, he | 


might be more easily inclined to mercy; and, in 
short, he resolved to say nothing about his dilemma, 
but to appear, and go through with his part in his 
best manner. A little calmed by these reflections, 
he turned on his heel and left the room. 

The hour arrived. The doors of the theatre were 
flung open. The company assembled, and—as it was 
a pleasant evening—in considerable numbers. The 
green curtain rose ; and, at length, the crcoked-back- 
ed tyrant stalked into full view, and remained, for a 


moment, like a traveller driven by some fatal neccssi-' 


ty to the brink of a precipice, where he stands trem- 


bling, unable to retreat, and afraid to advance. His’ 


figure, however, was tolerable, his face fine, and the 
good-natured audience, taking pity on his pardonable 
liffidence, greeted him with three rounds of applause. 

Mr. Lewis started with the exclamation, ‘It is, it 
is Charles!” Mrs. Lewis cried, ** Gracious heavens, 
iny son!” and nearly fainted; while the expressions 
ef astonishment from his sisters were unnoticed only 
on account of the thundering noise which filled the 
house. 

The tide, however, soon changed. It was imme- 
diately discovered that “the young gentleman” had | 


| Victim escape his just revenge. 

| Charles went home, looking as much mortified as 
\if he had been taken up for petty larceny. His father 
| said nothing, for he perceived that any reproaches could 
/not add to the salutary lesson which his son had re- 
ceived. Perhaps, in his heart, he was not sorry ; 
and the next morning, at breakfast, King Richard 
patiently listened to a proposition to enter a counting- 


jhouse, where he is at this time, “ trimming lamps | 


‘and getting the letters out of the post-office.” F. 
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| RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGLE MAN. 





' 
“The es2 of memory's wet with pleasant tears, 

{| * When gazing en the sorrows of past years.” 

| I po not know whether I have already mentioned, 
| that in giving these recollections to the public, I shall 
be as rambling and desultory as I please; and lest it 
has been overlooked, I now state that I shall take my 
own time, and my own way. Those who think that 


| I shall proceed with that strict attention to unity of | 


‘design, which ought to characterize the plan of an 
epic, or of a novel, will most assuredly be disappoint- 
,ed, and may as well relinquish the task of reading 
at once, as to run the risk of having their delicate 
sensibilities grievously offended. Perhaps by doing 
so, they lose but a little. 

The afternoon in which Robert avowed bis matri- 
monial determination, and left me for the sister city, 
Was one as quiet, serene, and beautiful, as the most 
professed admirer of nature could desire. The sun 
looked from a sky of the purest blue, and, descend- 

ing, poured a flood of mellow Iustre on the earth, and 
threw a long line of wavy fire over the broad and ma- 
|jestic river, the rippling of which created an unde- 
finable murmur under my windows. The scattered 
|vays that penctrated the casement were still further 
softened by their passage through the clustering 
sweetbrier and blossoming lilacs; and the silken 
jcurtains which covered the half-raised sash, gave a 
rich green tint to the splendid carpet, and the cloud- 
ed Italian marble chimney-piece, which decorated 
ithe apartment. A soft breeze was blowing, and the 
,air, freed from the dust and impurity of the crowded 


|, Streets, Was fragrant, pure, and invigorating. Low} 


in the west, far over the hills of New-Jersey, were 


| piled some dark clowds ; their pyramidal tops glitter-| 


We . . . . 
jing in the light of th@descending luminary, and the 


whole serving as a foil to the intense brilliance which | 


|} pervaded every other part of the heavens. As I sat 


gezing on the splendid spectacle, I could not help 
comparing it to some of those visions of the fancy, 


| perty sufficient to ensure competence. I had never 
resolved to remain unmarried—No—I should have 
shuddered at the idea; but I put off the time, as sin- 
“ners are prone to defer repentance, till a more fa» 
vourable opportunity ; and although, as in the lattes 
case, conscience sometimes whispered that delay 
might be fatal, I had never considered the favourable 
moment arrived, for which I was waiting. 
| Talways condemned the imprudence—guilty I still 
believe it—with which many rush into the married 
|State ; and by such an act of thoughtless folly, con- 
| sign a dependent woman to a station in which she 
| whom I should love should never move ; or, perhaps, 
sink her to absolute want. The fear of erring in this 
| respect, has driven me into the other extreme. Want 
‘of property I could no longer plead; I had enough 
land the hour was so favourable, and the resolution of 
| my friend had so far forced a similar determination 
| upon me, that I began, for the first time, coolly to 
| consider the question, weigh the advantages and dis- 
| advantages of marriage, strike the balance, and act 
| accordingly. 
| ‘To do this effectually, it was necessary, I found, to 
revert to my earlier years, and pass in review, not 
only what had befallen myself, but the situation of 
many of my friends and acquaintances. J can never 
believe that my heart was naturally incapable of the 
tender passion ; for I have had abundant proof to the 
contrary. Scarcely had I reached my tenth year, 
when my young affections were bestowed upon the 
| still younger, but innocent and amiable Harriet 
|| Griswold, the daughter of a worthy clergyman in one 
|| of the eastern states. It is true, this love was the at- 
tachment of a child; and so too was hers, which she 
returned with undisguised sincerity and truth ;—but 
was it the less real ?—was it not more holy and pure 
|than the same passion is, after the mind has become 
contaminated with the cares, jealousies, and feverish 
anxieties of life? As to its not being the result of 
mature and cool investigation and judgment, I have 
ever doubted whether any great quantity of these in- 
gredients enter into the arrangements of love affairs 
and marriages, as they are usually conducted. It was 
the observation of aman who had a deep insight into 
the human mind, that * imagination governs the uni- 
verse ;”’ and if we hesitate to adopt the remark in its 
full force, yet we cannot deny the power of fancy in 
the world of fashion and love; and if there are ex- 
_ ceptions beyond its influence, they are too often go- 
verned by sordid prospects of worldly interest, oy 
selfish pleas of necessity. Where mammon is made 
the idol, judgment, imagination, and love constitute 
the propitiatory sacrifice. 

Oh the bright and sunny days of childhood! days 
that flew swiftly and delightfully away—when hope, 
the syren, beckoned onward from one enjoyment to 
another—when dreams of future greatness became 


overrated his own powers; his readings were bad, |rich and glowing, but unreal and evanescent, in’ enchanting realities—when the castles in the air which 
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. i ; 
I and my Harriet erected, were invested with the | MORNING. . 
glitter and the value of the diamond—and when the | ‘“‘Itisthe hour before the labouring bee has left his golden 
possession of the merest trifle, which could be di- |bive; not yet the blooming day buds in the blushing east; 
vided with my loved one, gave me more pleasure 8° yet has the victorious Lucifer chased from the — 
than would now be felt were I to be placed in the the fainting splendour of the stars of night. All is silent, 
. . save the light breath of morn waking the slumbering leaves. 
fos-cimple of the world. , Even now a golden streak breaks over the gray mountains. 
But a removal of my parents from my native place, Hark to shrill chanticleer! As the cock crows the owl 
when I was only twelve years of age, and my subse- | aces. Hark! to shrill chanticleer’s feathered rival! the 
quent destination to a counter in the city, separated | j,ountain lark springs from the sullen earth, and welcomes 
me from Harriet Griswold; and before two years) with his hymn the coming day. ‘The golden streak has ex- 
had elapsed, a letter from her brother informed me panded into a crimson crescent, and rays of living fire flame 
that Harriet was no more. Death had laid her, with) over the rose-enamelled east. Man rises sooner than the 
all her budding beauty, innocence, and love, in an sun; and already sounds the whistle of the ploughman, the 
untimely grave. 1 cannot describe the intensity of | 89s of the mower, and the forge of the smith—and hark 
my feelings when, on opening a sealed paper, in- to the bugle of the hunter, and the baying of his deep-mouth- 
: : _— : : : ed hound! The sun is up—the generating sun! and tem- 
closed in the letter, I saw the following, in the hand- . ares 
ses 4 ple, and tower, and tree; the massy wood, and the broad 
ane of Harriet : field, and the distant hill, burst into sudden light—quickly 
“My Dean Epvunp.—I have sent you the gold ypcurled is the dusky mist from the shining river—quickly 
chain and locket which I used to wear, and which js the cold dew drunk from the raised heads of the droop- 
you so much admired, that I have kept them for your ing flower.”’ Novel of De Vere. 
sake. Inclosed in the latter is a lock of my hair, 
which may serve to remind you that to the last throb 
of my existence you had the affection of Harriet. 8 The sun had already sunk behind the mountains, whose 
fdmund, I shall soon die—I am dying—but there's undulating forms were thrown into dark shadow against 
consolation in the thought that you will remember the crimson sky. The thin crescent of the new moon floated 


: ‘ over the eastern hills, whose deep woods glowed with the 
me when I am gone. Farewell—farewell for ever!’ ; P 





TWILIGHT. 


What a bitter hour! Tears, however, flowed free- | tain, glittered the solitary star of evening. As the sun drop- 
ly, and relieved the suffocating anguish of my heart. | ped, universal silence seemed to pervade the whole face of 
Years have since passed away—pleasure has spread nature. The voice of the birds was stilled; the breeze which 
her charms—cares have been heaped on cares—yet | had refreshed them during the day died away, as if its office 
Harriet is not forgotten. The artless innocence, the were now completed; and none of the dark sounds and sights 


childlike simplicity, the unaffected love, and the se- | of hideous night yet dared to triumph over the death of day. | 


ngraven Unseen were the cireling wings of the fell bat; unheard the 
; screech of the waking owl; silent the drowsy hum of the 
shard-born beetle! What heart has not acknowledged the 
influence of this hour—the sweet and soothing hour of twi- 


raphic beauty of the high-hearted girl, are e 
indelibly on my heart; and the page on which I now 
record her early doom is blotted with my tears. Q. 








ee == light?—the hour of love, the hour of adoration, the hour of 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. |, rest !—when we think of those we love, only to regret that 
— —— EE we have not loved more dearly—when we remember our 
||enemies only to forgive them!” Ibid 


RELIGION IS LOVE. 


Reticioy is pure and like its Author, lovely and loving. 
lt never lessens our attachment to one another, chilling our 
affections, and drying up the springs of charity, and sympa- 
thy, and fine feeling, that feed the river of the milk of hu- 
man kindness in the breast of man. The religion of Christ 
warms, but never chills. 

Tie bosom where it resides feels an influence and im- 





HMAYTIAN PARADISE, 

Washington Irving observes, in his Life of Columbus 
that the Haytians had an idea of a place of reward, to 
which the spirits of good men repaired after death, where 
they were reunited to the spirits of those they had most 


| 
1 


joyed uninterruptedly, and in perfection, those pleasures 
parts one too, which angels would recognize as kindred to” which constitated their felicity on earth. They lived in 
what they inhale in their own Eden. Who can love the shady and blooming bowers, ‘with beautife women. end 
iisanthrope, the poor, curtailed animal, once man, but now banquetted on delicious fruits. The paradise of these hap- 
less than the noble being who is stamped with divine fea- py spirits was variously placed, almost every tribe assign- 
tures and born for social enjoyments? ing some favourite spot in their native province. Many, 

When the great Christian teacher was upon earth, his 2 
lirst lesson was love; a love of every thing good, and high, 
ind noble, and extending itself over a world of intelligence. 
its first manifestations at the throne of God, and its last, 


| however, concurred in describing this region as being near 
a lake in the western part of the islands, in the beautiful 
province of Xaragua. Here there were delightful valleys, 
covered with a delicate fruit called the mamey, about the 
were for man. This is the lesson we are to learn, if we size of an apricot. They imagined that the souls of the de- 
would be taught by it. ceased remained concealed among the airy and inaccessible 
While we exercise this principle, we cannot go astray. ‘ 
{tis impossible. We shall stand in a broad place, covered 
by the panoply of Jehovah. And instead of becoming the 


cliffs of the mountains during the day, but descended, at 
vight, into these happy valleys, to regale on this conse- 
crated fruit. The living were sparing, therefore, in cating 
slaves of superstition, or the tools of a party, we shall re- of jt, lest the souls of their friends should suffer from w tie 
verence the image of true religion, find it where we will, in 
the palace or the cottage, beaming from the face of the In- 
dian, or shining on that of the African. Be the man of high -XAMINATION 
or low degree, tugging at the oar, or galled by the hand of 
slavery, religion is the same in all. 

As she goes forth clothed in the lovely regalia of her 
order, innumerable blessings attend her. The tears of the 
widow and orphan are wiped away. Over the turmoil of 


of their favourite nourishment. 





OF A YOUNG PRETENDER TO FASHION. 

Q. What is the most wonderful invention of modern times ? 

A. The starched neckeloth. 

Q. Who invented the starched neckcloth 

A. Brummell. 

Q. Give the particulars of this invention 

A. When Brummell fell into disgrace, he devised the 
starched neckcloth, with the desigmof putting the prince's 
neck out of fashion, and of bringang his royal highness’s 


, 


life she spreads her hands, stilling the rude, rough surges 
of sorrow, and arching up the mourner’s skies with the beau- 
tiful colours of peace, while around the world she scatters 
the bright ornaments of serenity and joy Maflit’s Sketches. 





Would you punish the spiteful ’—Show him that you are first appeared inthis stiffened cravat, tradition says that the 
ibove his malice. The dart he throws at you will redound sensation in St. James’s-street was prodigious—dandies 
ind pierce him to the heart were struck dumb with envy, and washerwomen fainted. 

Haste is but a poor apology: take time and do your bu-| No one could perceive how the effect was produced—tin, 
siness well card. a thousand contrivances, were attempted, and innu- 


rosy glories of twilight. Cver the peak of a purple moun- | 


loved during life, and to all their ancestors. Here they en-| 


muslin, his bow and wadding, into contempt. When he | 


|, merable men cut their throats in vain experiments. The 
secret, in fact, puzzled and baffled every one, and poor 
dandy L. died raving mad of it: his mother, sister, and all 
his relations waited on Brumme!!, and on their knees im- 
plored him to save their kinsman’s life by the explanation 
of the mystery ; but the beau was obdurate, and L. misera- 
bly perished. When B. fled from England, he left his secret 
a legacy to his country ; he wrote on a sheet of paper left 
on his dressing-table, the emphatic words :—‘‘ Starch is the 


man.” London Magazine 





BELL RINGING. 

A poor Swiss, who was in the mad-house of Zurich, was 
rather afflicted by imbecility than maduess, and was allowed 
his occasional liberty, which he never abused. All his hap- 
piness consisted in ringing the bells of the parish church ; 
of this he was somehow deprived, and it plunged him into 
despair. At length he sought the governor, and said to 
him, “ I come, sir, to ask a favour of you. I used to ring 
the bells ; it was the only thing in the world in which I could 
make myself useful, but they will not let me do it any longer 
Do me the pleasure then of cutting off my head; I cannot 
do it myself, or I would save you the trouble.”’ Such an 
appeal produced his re-establishment in his former honours 
and he died ringing the bells. 
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|| American Academy of the Fine Arts.—Our notice of this 


.| Institution was unavoidably crowded out of the last number. 


| The exhibition, as we have already mentioned, is more li- 
|mited than some of the previous ones, West's two admira- 
ble paintings, Ophelia’s Madness and King Lear, from the 
third act, of scene fourth, of that tragedy, still ornament the 
walls of the apartment. Of these it would be useless to 
speak, as every lover of the fine arts is familiar with their 
| excellencies. 
| No. 2 is a portrait of the late Edward C. Pinkney, lent 
by the editor of this paper. It is the one from w'..ch the 
engraved likeness which we recently gave to our readers 
|| was taken; and though as a painting ii possesses oo very 
|| particular value, it is allowed by all who were acquainted 
with its lamented subject, to be a faithful and striking re- 
| semblance of his features. The name of the artist is not 
| known. 
| No. 10 isa full length portrait of Dr. Mitchill, by G. Par- 
risen. The similitude is striking, but the painting by nv 
means admirable. 

The portrait of the American novelist, Mr. Cooper, No 
12, by J. W. Jarvis, is both a faithful likeness and an ex- 
cellent painting. There is another portrait by the sam 
artist in the exhibition, that of Mr. Crawford, No. 22, equa! 
ly happy in point of resemblance, and displaying uncom- 
mon skill in the blending of its tints, and in the disposition 
of light and shade. 


No. 16 represents a family holiday party in Epping forest 
near London, by C. R. Leslie, and it may justly be considered 
one of the happiest efforts of his pencil. The circumstances 
introduced, the grouping, the expression, attitudes and cha- 
racter of the separate figures, and the harmonious efiect oi 
the picture, as a whole, all combine to render it one of the 
most agreeable compositions that we have ever seen. The 
mother, who presides over the tea equipaye, the infant in 
her lap; the two children frolicking together on the verdant 
sod, their glee represented with such vividness; that thc 
spectator can almost hear their tiny shout and laughter; the 
lover, “ close in the covert of a hazel copse,” whispering 
his amorous tale into the blushing maiden’s ear, while shc 

| sits listening “ nothing loth;” the happy father of the little 
flock retired beneath a spreading tree, and regaling his 
senses with a pipe, while his mind is employed in perusing 
a newspaper—all are so happily conceived, and so happily 
executed, that the visiter gazes with untired satisfaction on 
this admirable specimen of the mimic art, forgetting for a 
' while, in the felicitous assemblage of rural circumstances 
which the painter has collected together and embodied on 
his canvas, the dusty and noisy realities by which we ave 
surrounded in this huge “ place of skulls.” 

No. 25 is a painung of which we are forced to speak in 
very different terms. The subject is our Saviour, St. John, 
and another child at play with a lamb, by Snyders. The 
conception and execution are both wretched. The colours 
green, red, blue and yellow, are laid on without any regard 
to effect, seemingly with the design of placing them in as 
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bold a contrast as possible. The infants look more like W eervals of three months. The accomplished editor, N. P. lin Hudson-street upon each other. From the statement, it 
wax images, by some inferior moulder of that kind of ware, || Willis, Esq. the writer of the deservedly admired fugitive was shown that John B. Skillman is the editor of a paper 
than representations of flesh and blood; and, in delineating | pieces which bear the signature of Roy and Cassius, has | known as the “ Morning Courier,” and C. C. Conant, o! 
the lamb, the artist has not violated the second command- | enriched its pages with a number of those beautiful “spoken another, called the “ National Advocate It moreove: 
ment, for it is a likeness of nothing in the heavens above, |' flowers,” which spring up with such luxuriance and rapi- | appeared that the editor, Conant, was a cripple, and that his 
nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. | dity in the prolific soil of his poetic mind. All of these, with contemporary nobly undertook to chastise him for havin; 
The same may be said of most of the flowers and fruitage | the exception of “Unwritten Poetry,” which shall appearnext | written an article under the caption ‘ Meanness,’ which re 
which have been connected together into an odd-looking | week, we have transplanted into this number of our paper. | fected upon the bienseance of the croupier, and left him in 
tissue, and placed, by way of a canopy, above the heads of |The rest of the contents, furnished, for the most part, by | something like an awkward predicament. Unfortunately 
the children. This picture is a disgrace tothe Academy. _ || writers of celebrity, we have not found time to peruse at- | for ‘the Skillman,” his brother Conant was armed with a 
No. 39 is Catlin’s fall length portrait of De Witt Clinton, | tentively. We regret that the names of Halleck, Bryant, | crutch and cane, and notwithstanding he—Skillman—had 
lent by the corporation. This picture possesses, at the pre-||and Leggett, of this city, are not among its contribu- been put to the expense ef a cowskin, the editor of thy 
sent time, a particular interest. Its merits are well known. | (Fs ; but hope that the second volume will possess the “ Advocate,” after inflicting certain ungent!> blows, left his 
‘The same artist has a number of other portraits in the ex- |great additional value which effusions from their pens | adversary bloody and prostrate on the field, A coach wa 
| would bestow. called, and the said Skillman was packed up, put into ix 


hibition; the most of which do great credit to his pencil. 
In our next, we shall review this work, intended, in a par-| and labelled “damaged goods,” with the strict injunction 


No. 45 is Trumbull’s celebrated sortie from Gibraltar, || 
now for the first time exhibited in the Academy. This is |ticular mannuner, to illustrate the history, scenery, and of the alderman not to forget reporting the affair at the 
justly considered an effort of genius, which entitles the au- j custome of this country, more at length than we are at pre-;| police, which having promised, on their word of honou 
thor to high praise. ‘Twelve hundred guineas were once jsent prepared to do. ito do, he allowed them to retire.” 


offered for it. 11 is for sale. Tales and Legends.—A work, bearing this title, has late- Bowery Theatre.—The particuttrs of the destructive con 

No. 51 is an excelfent full length portrait of the late dis- {ly been published in London, and has been spoken of with | fagration which destroyed, q Monday evening last, this 
tinguished artist, Beajamin West, by Sir Thomas Laurence. | much praise by the critics. The authors are three sisters, | elegant and costly fabric, must already have been mad 
It was painted expressly for this Academy, and possesses |by the name of Corbett. They were previously known to | known to our readers, We understand that arrangements 
additional interest from the fact that it is the last portrait | the literary world by onsther production, the “ Odd Vo- (are in a state of great for wardness for erecting another and 
of that great painter for which he ever sat. [t is needless liume ;”” but their present work, says the London Review, | still more beautiful edifice, on the site now occupied by 


to say that its execution is of the first order; for with such | places them ina much higher walk in the paths of literature. smouldering and blackened ruins, and that it is intended 





a subject, the pencil of the celebrated artist who painted it, || 
could not produce other than an admirable picture. Of its 
fidelity as a likeness we are not qualified to speak. 

No. 77 is a landscape view, by T. Cole. Our opinion of 
this artist's merits was so fully expressed in our remarks on 
the National Academy of Arts and Design, last week, that | 
we deem it unnecessary to say more in this place. He will | 
lose no reputation by this production. | 


' 


No. 79 is a view of the upper Fall of the Catskill Moun- | 


Death of Virginia.—A painting, on this subject, has late- 


is commented upon in terms of the warmest admiration, 
in the London Literary Gazetie of the 19th ultimo. 
Graham's Junius.—John L. Graham, LL.D. has givea| 
to the public a work, in a neat octavo volume, entitled 
* Memoirs of John Horne Tooke,” inwhich the author seeks 
to identify that eccentric individual with the writer of the 


to Construct it with an Aladdinlike rapidity, greater even 
than that which excited the astonishment and admiration 


| , ae rec > ” ¥ i _ t Pp - ' 7 
i 'y been executed by a French artist, M. Le Thiere, which | o¢ the public, when the other sprung, as the poets of anti 


quity say that Minerva did, at once into a full grown and 
beautiful existence. It has been ascertained that the loss 
incurred by the owners and lessees is not great, as the edi 
fice, and the greater part of the properties, were insured to 
the amount of their value ; and as this insurance was divided 
among a number of offices, the evil will be much less se 


tain, by Marsiglea. This painting has the same cracked and | Letters of Junius. Its style is agreeable; but the argu verely felt than might have been expected, 


blotchy appearance which distinguish all the other works of | 


ments in favour of Horne Tooke being one and the sam« 


Had there been a copious supply of water at hand, the ex 


the same artist. They show no freedom of touch, no bold- | with the writer of Junius, are about as cogent as the attempt | tent of this lamentable devastation might easily have been 
ness of pencil. The colours seem to be dotied on by a timid | made some time ago to prove that the Waverley novels | restricted to much narrower limits, and the noble fabric o1 


hand; here a little green, and there a little yellow—in this | 


were the offspring of Dr. Greenfield's pen. The motio of 


which we are speaking would not now lie a mass of blacl, 


place a bright red, and in that a light blue, as if the whole || Jynius, sfal nominis umbra, is as applicable now asever. Dr.) and smoking ruins. This is a subject on which we hav: 
. - . . . . ! ~ . 
aim of the painter were to make his pieture as Jime as a!!Graham’s book, however, is as plausible as many others often expressed our sentiments and wishes; and we cannot 


Dutch tavern-keeper’s sign. 


|| that have been given to the world on the same subject, avoid embracing the present occasion of again adverting to 


On the whole, this year’s exhibition reflects but little cre- || and the question being one of interest, any cudeavour to it, and calling upon the corporation to do what they may in 


dit on the Academy. 
ings; but a great majority are execrably bad, while many | 
of those which deserve praise are the productions of Ameri- 

can artists in England, and some of them have been exhi- | 
bited time out of mind. Some of the portraits in the col-') 
lection would do discredit to a sign painter. We have singled 

out a few of the best for comment; there are half a dozen 

others that we might mention with praise, did our li 
permit; but one word will sufficiently express our estima- , 
tion of the remainder, they are—miserable. 


— 





Ss 


Periodical Literature.— Astatement has lately been made || 
in Paris, by M. Adrian Balbi, by which it appears that up-|| 
wards of three thousand one hundred and sixty-eight periodi- | 
cals are published in the world. Of these nine hundred 
and seventy-eight are published in this country, two thou- | 
sand one hundred and forty-two in Europe, twenty-seven 
in Asia, twelve in Africa, and nine in other places. From 
the statement of M. Balbi some very important and inte- 
resting inferences may be drawn. It wou!d seem that po-! 
litical and religious freedom exist, in the different nations | 
of the world, in a degree precisely commensurate with their 
patronage of periodical literature. Thus we find that in 
the United States there are a far greater number of publi- 
cations in proportion to the number of the in abitants, than 
ia any other country on the face of the globe. Amongst 
a population of eleven millions there are nearly eight hun- 
dred journals ; while in Great Britain there are not six hun- 
dred, although the population is thirteen times greater than 
that ofthis country. In the whole kingdom of Spain there 
ire but sixteen journals. This fact speaks volumes. 

The Legendary.—The work, bearing this title, which has 
been a long time anxiously looked for by the lovers of po- 
jite literature, is just published. It emanates from the 
press of Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, and it is executed with 
a neatness of typography that reflects credit on the pub- | 
lisher. The volume, a duodecimo of about three hundred 
pages, is on the plan of the annual gift-books, which have 
¢rown into such favour with the public, except, that in- 
stead of being issucd vearly, it is designed to appear at in 


lereatures in the world 


,under their noice 


readers. 


Miss Landon.—We learn from the English papers, that 
this pretty little sentimentalist, the rage of modern days, 
has another volume of poetry forthcoming. The two prin- 
cipal pieces are the *‘ Venetian Braceful,” and the “ Lost 





| Pleiad;”’ the former being more of a connected narrative, o1 


story, than this charming songstress has hitherto attempted. 








Isaac Van Wart.—This much respected soldier of the re- 
volution—one of the captors of Major Andre—died at 
Greensburgh, a few days since. A short time before his 


| death, he requested that no monument should be erected 


to his memory. 

Clean Streets.—We notice that the editors of the Phila- 
delphia papers are making themselves witty at our ex-| 
pense, on account of the disparity between this city) 
and that, in regard to cleanliness. It is a fact that our 
streets are in a most deplorable condition, mjurious alike 
to comfort and to health; and we hope that by some means 
or other, authority, ridicule, or censare, that he to whose 
charge they are given may be urged to prosecute his duty 
with energy. The heat of the weather is, in itself, a suffi- 
cient evil, without our being obliged to hale the noxiou 
exhalations from such masses of filth as now disgrace al- 


most every avenue and lane of this metropolis. 


Courier versus Adcocale.—Lditors are the most sensitive 
Nothing affords many of them 
greater gratification than to have an opportunity of ¢ atling 
up and lashing ali peor unfortunate beings who may come 
Oue might naturally suppose that those 
who are so fond of censuring others, would not lose their 
temper when attacked themselves, But this is not the case 
Let those who doubt this declaration, listen to the follow- 
ing statement from the Journal of Commerce, of Monday 
last:—“ Alderman Peters made application for warrants 
against John B. Skillman and C. C, Corant, Esquires, for 
having unlawfully, and against the peace of the good peo- 
ple of the state of New-York, committed a certain outrage 


There are a number of good paint- || throw light upon it must be pleasing to a large class of emulation of Philadelphia, which, in this respect, bears away 


the palm from every city in the United States, while she is 


| surpassed by none in the old world 


It is very much to be desired, also, that the proprietors 
of the lots in that vicinity, may erect uniform and handsome 
houses, of durable materials, to supply the place of the mi 
serable rookerics. which this conflagration has transmuted 


| to asnes 


Liberality. —Mr. Simpson—w ho, by-the-by, is one of the 
most philanthropic men living—has, with his accustomed 
spirit of liberality, set apart this (Saturday) evening, for 
the bengfit of the various sufferers of the Bowery theatre 
frem the late dreadful fire. The house will, we trust, be 


crowded, 





The Red Rover.—The nautical drama of the Red Rover 
taken from Mr. Cooper's novel of that name, has been pro 
duced at the Lafayette theatre, in a very superior manner 
The cast is strong, and the scenery exceedingly beautiful 
The panoramic views alone are worth the price of admission 





MARRIED, 


On the 20th inst. by the Rev. T. Brientnal, Mr. William 
Le Count to Miss Mary Aun Heartell 

On the 2ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Broadhead, Mr. Gx 
rard W. Livingston to Miss Cornclia De Peyster, and Mi 
James De Peysier to Emily Maria Livingston, 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev, Dr. Philips, Mr. J. F. Shate 
to Miss Mary Lenox. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mathias, Mr. G. B 
Sackett to Miss Abigail FE. Mead. 


DIFD, 
On the 20th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard, aged 38 years 
On the 25th inst. Mr. Floyd S. Penoyer, aged 34 years 
On the 24th inst. Mrs. Ann Shearman, aged 93 years 
On the 25th inst. Mrs. Henrietfa Ashley, aged 67 years 
On the 26th inst. Mrs. Mary Richard, aged 30 years 
On the 22d inst. Mrs. Ann Maria Megarey, aged 33 years 
On the 22d inst. Miss Julia Ann Child, aged 22 years. 
The city inspector reports the deaths of seventy-cight 
persons during the week ending Saturday last 









376 THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES' LITERARY GAZETTE. 





A fairy would be pretty painted so, 
Upon a ground of green—but that was all! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | FROM THE LEGENDARY. 








A REVERY. | ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY AT PLAY. And when thou playfully wouldst bathe thy foot 
I waLxep alone at the twilight hour, i BY N. P. WILLIS. And the clear water of the stream rar off 

In revery wild and deep, ' { Down the green slope he bounded. Raven curls And left the white skin polished, why, I thought 
nana eee o ap chene ED Go gewer From his white shoulders by the winds were swept, It looked like ivory—but that wes all! 

Of dreamy light in sleep; And the clear rose-leaf of his sunny chee’ ' And when thou wouldst be serious, and I 
of one I had loved since childbood's day, Was bright with motion. Through his open lips Was serious too, and thy mere fairy’s haud 
Who lived im the woodland far away. Shone visibly a delicate line of pearl, Lay carelessly in — and just for thought 
She seemed in the moulding of beauty brig)it, Like a white streaking in a tulip drawn ; 5 mnsed upon thy innocence, and gazed 

With health wove in her cheek, And his dark eye’s clear brilliance, as it lay | Upon the pure wansperence of thy brow— 
And an eye lit up with a depth of light, Beneath his lashes like a drop of dew I pressed thy Gogers half unconsciously 

That language cannot speak : Hid in the moss, stole out as covertly | And fell in love. Was that all, Viola? 

And her lip had on the hue of a rose ; As starlight from the edging of a cloud | . 
But that of the wildest one which blows I never saw a boy so beautiful. I THE ANNOYER. 
The notes of her voice fell deep and soft His step was like the stooping of a bird, | so eendanes 

Like winds among wild flowers, And his limbs melted into grace like things | Love knoweth every form of air, 
With a clear and beautiful flow that oft Shaped by the wind of summer. He was likc And every shape of earth, 

Had filled ny fled hours ; A painter’s fine conception—such an one And comes unbidden every where 
While the melody of per perfect words As he would have of Ganymede, and weep Like thought’s mysterious birth. 
Rose up in the tones of brooks and bird. Upon his pallet that he could not win The moonlight sea and the sunset sk} 

. The vision to his easel. Who could paint Are written with Love's words, 
But yet as I mused her beauty died, 


And her cheek grew wan and white, 
And the hues that blent there in rosy pride, 


Grew sere in the breath of blight; | re . 2° Ww pe 
tosh te se beam of her eloquent eye | With an unbreathing pencil? Nature’s gift ° 


° ; Has nothing that is like it. Sun and stream, 
Wes Gash with the chase of mertality. And the new leaves of June, and the young lark 


The visible gladness of a heart t).at lives, Like song in the time of birds. 


Like a glad fountain, in the eye of light, He peeps into the warrior’s heart 


| 
The young and shadowless spirit? Who could chain | And you hear his voice unceasingly, 
| 
From the tip of a stooping plume, 
And the serried spears, and the many mci) 


May not deny him room. 








He feels each moment of his life go by. 


A shadow fell on her mouldering brow ; That flees away into the depths of heaven, | He'll come to his tent in the weary night, 
Her voice was mixed with sorrow’s tone, Lest in his own mad music, and the breath | And be busy in his dream ; 
Which breathed the delicate feelings that flow Of springtime, and the summer eve, and noon And he'll float to his eye in morning light 
From dying hopes and hearts alone ; In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept Like a fay on a silver beam. 
. . 3 z . ° } 
And she seemed to pass in quiet decay, Over sweet-toned affections—but the joy He hears the sound of the hunter’s gun, 
Like the silent flight of a breathless day That enters to the spirit of a child And rides en the echo back 
1 wept—when a touch like the fall of a leaf, Is deep as his young heart; his very breat!) And sighs in his ear like a stirring lea‘, 
My sorrowing revery broke ; The simple sense of being, is enough | And flits in his woodland track. 
And my heart from the power of that dream of grief, To ravish him, and like a thrilling touch The shades of the wood, and the sheen of the rive 
} 
} 


To wild delight awoke ; The cloud, and the open sky— 
He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver 


Like the light of your very eye. 


For there lay upon mine a soft white hand, Beautiful, beautiful childhood! with a joy 
And a voice came over me blythe and bland. That like a robe is palpable, and flung ‘ 


There stood before me the beautiful form | Out by your every motion! delicate bud 





The fisher hangs over the leaning boat, 
Of her of the twilight dream, Of the immortal flower that will unfold \\ And ponders the silver sea, 
With a blush of health, and a red lip, warm And come to its maturity in heaven! | For Love is under the surface hid, 
With affection’s hallowed theme— | I weep your earthly glory. "Tis a light ii And a spell of thought has he. 
It was one I had loved since childhood’s day, i Lent to the new-born spirit that goes out i He heaves the wave like a bosom swect 
Who came from the woodland far away ! B With the first idle wind. It is the leaf i And speaks in the ripple low, 
Fresh flung upon the rivers, that will dance i Till the bait is gone from the crafty line 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRRQOR. Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, H And the hook hangs bare below. 


Then sink of its own heaviness. The face 


: He blurs the print of the scholar’s bool, 
Of the delightful earth will to your eye 


And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer 


TO FLORANTHE. 























Tis not a beauteous rae atone Grow dim, the fragrance of the many flower: i And profanes the cell of the holy man, 
Can heart-refining love inspire— * Be noticed not, and the beguiling voice i In the shape of a lady fair. ‘ 
bao —— aawe Seen eae Of naiure in her gentleness will be In the darkest night, and the bright dayligl:: 
Devoid of life's Promethean fire ?— To manhood’s senseless ear inaudible. Saeuiih aaha iin ‘ 
And beauty, on whose living page j I sigh to look upon thy face, young boy ' acon “ ; - + " 
No charms of mind or soul we trace | - , . * 7 Beuecs Rumen hougat 
; | Will Love be lurking nigh. 
As little can Ge heart engage : i MERE ACCIDENT. 
As marble’s cold and pallid gracc i ; im 
But found I in each glance of thine { BY THE SAME. | 7 MUSIC, 
A spell of fascinating might— I It was a shady nook that I had found | “ She sung, but afraid of her own sweet voive,”"—Writien l. 
Twas a pure spirit’s ray divine {| Deep in the greenwood. A delicious streany || Daniel Weir, Esq.—the music composed by F. W. Crowe 
Made every other charm more bright; | Ran softly by it on a bed of grass, —sung by Miss George, with unbounded applause.—Pri 
fen as Golconda’s limpid streams, ; | And to the border leant a sloping bank | ed and sold by E. Riley, No. 29 Chatham-street. 
O’er diamond pebbles as they flow, Of moss as delicate as Tempe e’er i She sung—but afraid of her own sweet voice, 
Impart more dazzling, liquid gleams | Spread for the sleep of lo. Overhead Each note of the music all tremblingly came ; 
To gems that sparkle from below. | The spreading larch was woven with the fi And it stole o'er the heart like the winds that rejoice, 
Oh! happy were the days—and far | And as the summer wind stole listlessly, hes hen the flowers of summer are breathing the sam: 
More blissful seem they, now they're past— | And dallied with the tree tops, they would pait Oh was it the music, with soft flowing swell, 
When I was where my genial star And let in sprinklings of the sunny light, That ape to her heart, and awakened the sigh ’ 
Its full effulgence on me cast— Studding the moss like silver ; and again Ah, no ! it was love, and her blushes might tell, 
When thou wast near, and, day by day | Returning to their places, there would come That she trembled to sing, for her lover was nig 
I met thy necromantic smile, | A murmur from the touched and stirring leaves ' Love's bondage is strong, but as delicate too, 
That soothed each painful thought away That like a far-off instrument, beguiled | And hearts that are fondest, are soonest afraid; 
And kindled hope, and banished guile H Your mood into the idleness of sleep, | Love shrinks from the gaze, like the bird from our view 
But still, while far and lone I range, Here did I win thee, Viola! We came— ‘That omgs the night long, in the depths of the shade 
Whatever searing ills pursue, | Thou knowest how carelessly--and never thought Like the nightingale too, lovely Ellen would sing, 
Its brightest tints, through time and change, | Love lived in such a wilderess ; and thou— j 2 And as a would the notes of her witchery tell ; 
That simile retains to memory’s view | I had a cousin’s kindness for thy lip, ut, charmed with its owertnen, love fluttered his wing 
Amid the rudest of my kind, And in the meshes of thy chestnut hair j While shesigh’d, and she blush’d, tho’ she warbled so we! 
By base depraving scenes beset. 1 loved to hide my fingers—that was al! a nang . —_ 
Tie nit a tet see mind, || And when I saw thy figure on the grass, GEORGE P. MORRIS, RINTOR AND PROPRIETOR 


My heart’s preserving amute?- rb. M. | Aud thy straw bonnet dung aside, | theug!i D. Fanshawe, Printer, 144 Nessap-street, 











